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THE POTENTIAL FOR GRAIN SORGHUMS IN THE PLAINS 


L. F. Miller 


Past Trends 


Grain sorghums have become a major enterprise in the central 
and southern plains. Total acreage, 90 percent of which is in the Plains, 
has expanded from 7.3 million acres in the five years 1946-50 to an 
average of 18.1 million in the two years 1957-58. The estimate for 1959 
is about 16 million acres. Average yields per acre have also increased. 
Yields averaged 29.2 bushels per acre for the three years 1956-58 as 
compared with 19.2 bushels per acre in 1916-50. 


This combination of expanded acreage and higher yields has 
brought sharp gains in total production. The average production was 
142,531,000 bushels for the five years 1946-50, and 589,584,000 bushels 
for the two years 1957-58. This is an increase of 314 percent in about 
10 years. For 1959 the estimated production is down to 566 million 


bushels, but this is still 297 percent above the 1946-50 average. 


Most of the grain sorghum production has been utilized as feed. 


However, at times, exports have been an important outiet for grain 


sorghums, reaching a high of 75 million bushels in 1950 and again in 
1958. Industrial uses have not been important from an overall stand- 
point, averaging only about 9 million bushels annually for the three 
years 1955-57. As is the case with other feed grains, there has been a 
sharp rise in the carryover of grain sorghums from a low of around 
7.5 million bushels in 1953 to a carryover last year of about 310 
million bushels. Based on present indications, the carryover next 
October | may be above 500 million bushels. 


Future Prospects 
In appraising the potential place of grain sorghums in the Great 
Plains it is necessary to assess the forces at work which will influence 


the utilization and suppiy of grain sorghums. In both these important 
respects, the outlook is relatively favorable. 


Utilization 


Among the important factors which appear to be favorable for an 
increased use of grain sorghums are: 


—64— 
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(1) There is generally wider appreciation of the value of grain 
sorghums for livestock feed, Experimental results indicate 
that a pound of grain sorghum is equal to a pound of corn for 
feeding dairy cows and fattening lambs, and equal to 0.95 
pounds of corn for fattening beef cattle and hogs. 


Prices of grain sorghums compared with corn continue to 
encourage the use of grain sorghums. In terms of feeding- 
value-equivalent based on corn prices, grain sorghums have 
been worth, on the average, $.23 a hundred pounds more 
than their market price for the three years 1956-58 for hogs 
and cattle.t For dairy cattle and lambs, the figure is $.34 cents 
per 100 pounds. Until this discount narrows appreciably, it 
will encourage greater use of grain sorghums. 


Upward trends in population and meat consumption tend to 


increase the relative advantage of feed grains in the Great 
Plains. Beef consumption in California, for example, is esti- 
mated to be 112 percent higher in 1965 than it was in 1947. 
This compares with an estimated increase o: 72 percent for 
the same period for the U. S. as a whole.? The expanding 
livestock feeding operations in the West, and more recently 
in the Great Plains, to meet the rapidly expanding need for 
meat on the West Coast should continue to improve the 
competitive position of grain sorghums. 


The outlook for an expansion of livestock feeding in the 
Plains appears favorable. For example, the grain sorghum-hog 
ratio in Texas was more favorable than the corn-hog ratio in 
Iowa in eight out of the eleven years 1948-58. One important 
limitation is the wide annual variation in grain sorghum pro- 
duction, which recently has been partially overcome by the 
enlarged storage facilities and by the expanded use of irrigation 
in the region. 


While the relative position of utilization of grain sorghums appears 
good, there is the sobering reality that feed grains in general are in 
over-supply. Even with a population of well over 200 milion by 1975, 


1Schruben, L. W., Digest of Papers Presented at Grain Sorghums Research Conference, 
Amarillo, Texas, 1959, p. 36. 


2Estimates made by G. G. Judge and T. w. Wallace in Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station Technical Bulletin TB-78, 1959. 


3Schruben, L. W., Ibid, p. 31. 
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long range projections suggest that our needs for feed grains could be 
met by 14 percent fewer acres than were used in 1958 because of the 


higher yields per acre expected by that time.* 


The Supply 

The potential supply of grain sorghums compared with competing 
grains will be influenced by the relative progress in technical research 
to increase yields, increase the feeding value, and decrease the cost of 
handling. Any predictions would be questionable, but it does appear 
that advances in grain sorghum research will be equal to if not greater 
than the expected progress in competing grains. In this connection, the 
U.S.D.A. has estimated that grain sorghum yields by 1975 might be 55 
percent higher than the 1951-53 average. This compares with an esti- 
mated increase of about 40 percent in per acre yields for wheat, and 


45 percent increase for corn yields.® 


Table 1.—Yields and Gross Receipts from Wheat and Milo in Selected 
Areas of Oklahoma and Kansas, 1939-58. 





Wheat Yields Milo Yields _ Gross Returns of Milo 
(Bu. per Acre) (Bu. per Acre) Compared with Wheat? 
Oklahoma* Kansas** Oklahoma Kansas Oklahoma Kansas 


ripe ° 


9 6.2 3.8 1.50 + 
8 6.4 7.9 - 16 mee a 
9.3 5 2 16.2 t ./4 - 46 


5.6 


13.9 E iz: 3.01 
8.9 , : l 4.82 
14.6 , ), a 3.62 
11.7 : RZ. 1.18 
12.0 -S , LZ5 — 8.51 
12.5 ] 12.49 
9.8 


9.0 i 
6.7 10 
10.8 18. 
17.0 31.2 
year average difference 
20 year average difference 
using actual prices 








*Average for three northwestern Oklahoma counties of Ellis, Harper, and Woodward. 

**Average for three Kansas counties of Rooks, Gove, and Ness. 

*Gross returns computed on the basis of a pound of wheat priced at 110 percent of a 
pound of milo. 


‘Stewart, H. L., “Pro pects for Adjustments in Production and Resource Use,” 1958 Outlook 
Conference, Washington, D. C., p. 22. 


5Stewart, H. L., Jbid., p. 16. 
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Gross Return: Returns from grain sorghums compare favorably with re- 
turns from wheat when both are priced as feed grains, The average 
gross return per acre for wheat for three Oklahoma counties for 20 
years was $12.82 an acre, compared with $11.55 for grain sorghum. This 
was a difference of $1.27 in favor of wheat (Table 1). These calculations 
were based on average county yields and on feed grain prices for wheat 
10 percent higher than grain sorghum on a per pound basis. On the 
basis of actual prices received, the average difference in gross returns 
was $4.50 an acre in favor of wheat for the 20-year period. 


In three Kansas counties, the gross return based on a feeding value 
for wheat was actually $1.38 an acre higher for milo than it was for 
wheat. On the basis of actual prices, the average difference for the 20- 
year period was $3.03 per acre in favor of wheat (Table 2) .° There 
were six years when the advantage in favor of milo averaged $14.61 per 
acre. 


Cost of Production: One of the principal advantages of grain sorghums is 
that they utilize essentially the same machinery as wheat, but most of 
the use is at a different season of the year. Consequently costs of produ- 
cing both wheat and grain sorghums are lowered because of a more 
complete utilization of machinery and labor. This situation is clear 
from the following data on monthly labor requirements in northwest 
Oklahoma for 100 acres of each crop: 


Month Milo Wheat 


(hours) 
March 10 
April 30 
May 30 
June 15 
July 15 
August 
September 
October 20 
November 60 





(hours) 


The estimated total cash costs, not considering fixed costs, were 
as follows for wheat and grain sorghum in northwest Oklahoma for 1957: 


®For a 2l-vear comparison (1930-50) using yields at the Garden City and Colby, Kansas, 
Experiment Stations, and average annual prices at Kansas City, see R. J. Doll’s Grain Sorghum in 
the Great Plains Economy, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City Bul., 1952, p. 38 and 42. At Garden 
City the average gross return in favor of milo was $6.03 per acre, and at Colby it was $1.13 per 
acre. 
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Wheat Milo 


Pre-harvest machine and 
tractor operating costs $1.36 $1.33 


Seed 2.10 48 


Harvest operating costs .88 1.44 


Total $4.34 $3.25 


These data show that while harvesting costs are higher for milo, 
seed costs are appreciably higher for wheat. Therefore, the actual cash 
operating costs appear to be about a dollar per acre less for milo than 
they do for wheat. In addition, there is some “spreading” of fixed costs 


if both crops are grown. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Grain sorghum production continues to expand in the Great Plains, 
and in 1958 the total production in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas was 
equal to almost 90 percent of the total production of wheat in these 
three states. Such expansion appears to be based on sound physical and 
economic reasons. Demand is favored by the feeding value of grain 
sorghums for livestock, by its relatively lower price, and by the expand- 
ing population in the West. 


On the production side, grain sorghums utilize the same machinery 
that is used for wheat, but generally at different seasons of the year, 
so that grain sorghums make for more effective, year-long utilization 
of machinery and labor on many Plains farms. While returns on grain 
sorghums cannot compete with wheat at present support prices, the 
returns are generally comparable in the production of both as livestock 
feed. Probable future scientific progress in breeding improved varieties 
suggests that grain sorghums should at least maintain, if not improve, 
their relative position in feed grain production. The principal disturb- 
ing feature in the 10 to 15 year outlook for grain sorghums is not 
peculiar to this enterprise. It stems from a production level for feed 
grains generally which appears to be higher than can be sold at satis- 
factory prices, even allowing for a rapidly expanding total population. 





Small Grain Pasture in Oklahoma 


Production and Utilization Alternatives 


Odell L. Walker and James S. Plaxico 


Winter and spring small grain pasture is an important contributor 
to the Oklahoma livestock industry. This high quality pasture is avail- 
able during periods when other feeds are normally scarce and thus 
expensive. This article reports some research results of an analysis of 


small grain pasture utilization in Oklahoma. 


The Utilization Problem 


Year-to-year variation of small grain pasture production makes 
utilization planning extremely difficult. One can only determine 
whether a pasture year is good, average, or bad at the end of the year. 
However, before a manager knows what pasture production will be, he 
must decide how many acres to provide each animal pastured, how 
much feed reserve to carry, and how large the livestock enterprise will be. 


Small grain utilization decisions depend not only on the amount 
of pasture expected but also on anticipated levels of cattle prices and 
expected margins between cattle purchase and selling prices. Feed 
reserve decisions depend partly on an anticipation of the number of 
rainy and snowy days during the winter when pasture cannot be grazed 
even if available. In addition, the producer must consider providing a 
feed reserve to be used in the event grazing is inadequate. 


One way to analyze these decision problems is to consider the 
manager as playing a game of chance with “nature” as his opponent. 
Just as in other games of chance, each opposing player may have alter- 
native strategies or moves that can be used during the course of the 
game. In the small grain pasture grazing game, it is assumed that the 
producer can stock his pastures heavily, moderately or lightly. For 
each stocking rate, he can carry a feed reserve adequate for either the 
worst weather conditions possible (maximum reserve) or the most 
favorable weather conditions possible (minimum reserve). Thus, the 
farmer has six strategies as follows: Heavy stocking—maximum hay re- 
serve, heavy stocking—minimum hay reserve, moderate stocking—maxi- 
mum hay reserve, moderate stocking—minimum hay reserve, light stock- 
ing—maximum hay reserve, and light stocking—minimum hay reserve. 


For the game, “nature” is assumed to have control of pasture con- 


sails 
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ditions, weather conditions, cattle prices and hay prices. In the problem 
considered here, 18 possible alternatives are considered to be available 
for “nature.” These include all combinations of three pasture conditions 
—above average, average, and below average; two winter weather condi- 
tions—rain and snow cause either 3 days or 31 days full feeding of hay 
during the grazing season; and three price conditions for cattle and 
hay—1947-48 prices (favorable for beef production), 1955-56 prices 
(unfavorable for beef production), and average price conditions of 


1947-1957. 


For each pair of courses of action, composed of one possible choice 
by “nature” and one choice by the producer, there is an outcome repre- 
senting returns or losses for the producer. In the decision making process, 
the manager must estimate these outcomes to provide a basis for assessing 
the consequences of using his alternative actions under varying condi- 


tions imposed by “nature.” 


Planning Data 


In 1957, seventy farmers in four Oklahoma areas—southwest, north 
central, panhandle, and east central—were interviewed to obtain data 
needed for analyzing the small grain pasture utilization problem, In 
this article, only the north central data are presented. These and similar 
data for the other areas are being prepared for publication in an Okla- 


homa Agricultural Experiment Station Processed Series. 


Cow herds and stocker-feeder cattle grazed the small grain pasture 
in north central Oklahoma. Only the stocker-feeder alternative is con- 
sidered in this article. Stocker-feeders for small grain grazing averaged 
420 pounds going on pasture. Alfalfa hay, oat hay, or cottonseed hulls 
were usually fed with small grain pasture at the rate of 2 to 5 pounds 
per day. Rates of gain ranged from 1.81 to 1.17 pounds per day depend- 
ing on the type of grazing year. In Table 1, pasture production in animal 
unit days of grazing per acre is given for above average, average, and 
below average years. 

Statistical estimates of the pasture production distribution are 


included in Table 1. The statistical estimates were obtained by relating 
the pasture level to the amount and the distribution of rainfall for each 


year from long term weather records. Results show that, if future weather 
patterns are similar to the past, farmers can expect about 50 percent 


below average, 30 percent average, and 20 percent above average years 


in north central Oklahoma. 
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Table 1.—Small Grain Pasture Production and Distribution Data for 
Varying Weather Conditions in North Central Oklahoma. 





Above Averge Average Below Average 
Pasture Pasture 


91 








Average days grazing 
Average days off pasture 
due to rain and snow 
Average animal unit days 
of grazing per acre 
Average steer daily gains 
Statistical estimates of the years 
in 10 that wheat pasture falls in 
the three categories 





The Payoffs 


All farmer and nature alternatives assumed possible in the small 


grain pasture utilization game are shown in Table 2. Data from Table 


1 have been utilized to compute returns per acre resulting from a 
manager’s choice of a stocking rate-hay reserve strategy and from a speci- 
fied weather-pasture-price condition. Use of per acre returns implies 
that pasture acreage is limited relative to funds for purchasing cattle 
and paying other expenses. That is, it is assumed that the producer 
desires to maximize returns per acre of pasture. 


Payoffs in Table 2 are sales per acre minus feed, veterinary, market- 
ing, hauling and steer purchase costs. For a given farmer strategy, differ- 
ences in per acre returns result from: (a) differences in rates of gain in 
above average, average and below average pasture years; (b) differences 
in feed requirements when rainy and snowy days are relatively few 
rather than numerous or vice versa; and (c) different relationships 


between hay and cattle prices. 


For any given strategy of nature, variations of per acre returns 
result from: (a) failure to utilize pasture fully in good pasture years, 
(b) heavy feed requirements due to overstocking, and (c) under supplies 
or over supplies of hay reserve causing mid-winter feed purchases or 
carryover of feed reserves into spring. Each farmer strategy interacts 
with a given state of nature in a different manner. 


Alternative Solutions 
The problem stated formally in Table 2 is undoubtably visualized 
informally by producers faced with making a decision. The task faced 
is to choose a course of action which will lead to the highest average 
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returns consistent with some range of returns acceptable to the farmer. 
The following is an evaluation of some of the possible courses of action 
applicable to producers in different resource and goal situations. 


Highest Average or Expected Value 


One familiar way of selecting a course of action is to choose the 
one with the highest average return per acre. For example, the course 
of action having the highest simple average return in Table 2 is heavy 
stocking with a maximum feed reserve. This average is $8.38 per acre. 
However, the yearly returns may range from a loss of $3.83 to a gain of 
$22.15 per acre. Use of this simple average assumes that any strategy of 
nature may occur and that each may occur equally often. 


If a manager is willing to assume that each state of nature will 
occur roughly as often as it has been observed in the past, he can use 
his knowledge of past occurrences to adjust the simple average to a 
weighted average (expected value). Since there were more below average 
than above average years, the weighted average was only $6.50 for the 
heavy stocking-maximum feed reserve strategy compared with $8.38 in 
the previous example. The range of possible outcomes, however, is 


still the same at -$3.83 to $22.15. 


Would a manager be willing or financially able to follow a plan 
based on an average expectation? Obviously, he will only expect to realize 
the average return if he remains in business long enough to experience 
the full range of the possible states of “nature.” The manager must be 
willing to assume in his planning that the implied distributions of 
weather, pasture, and prices are reasonable expectations for the future. 
If one year of loss or several years of losses in succession would put him 
out of business, he might prefer another course of action which would 
allow a lower level of loss in any given year but would necessarily 
result in a lower average return over time. He must be able to absorb 
the loss of $3.83 in some years by managing his financial affairs so that 
high returns in some years can be carried over. In addition, losses 
should not result in severe personal dissatisfaction. 


The Minimax Plan 


More conservative courses of action are open to producers not 
characterized by the conditions described above. The most conservative 
plan is to stock lightly and carry a maximum feed reserve. This alter- 
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native assures the manager of $.81 per acre every year.1 In game theory 
terminology this is the minimax solution. That is, the player (farmer) 
follows a strategy which assures him a maximum income for the worst 
weather-pasture-price condition. Nature may de its worst but the farmer 


still gets $.81 per acre. 


Returns per acre for this conservative strategy may range from $.81 
to $7.99 per acre. ‘I his range of possible returns is much lower than the 
range of -$3.83 to $22.15 for the average strategy. The long run sacrifice 


of profits for security is approximately $2.92 per acre (i.e., the weighted 


average return of $3.58 for the conservative strategy as compared with 


$6.50 for the highest average return strategy). 


Would any manager want to follow such a conservative strategy? 
What resource positions or psychological attitudes characterize such a 
farmer? He might have very severe capital restrictions and high fixed 
family and other expenses necessitating an income of at least $.81 per 
acre from pasture (in addition to other income) if he is to remain in 
business and maintain or improve his precarious position, Some indivi- 
duals prefer enterprises offering the peace of mind of a low, though sure, 
return, The price of this security is lower average profits over time. As 
such individuals’ positions improve, they may shift to less conservative 


plans. 


Willingness or Ability to Take a Chance? 


Courses of action may also be chosen according to the manager’s 
willingness to take a chance. In the following, three levels of chance 
taking are considered and the appropriate strategies are presented. 
Assume the manager knows only that any one state of nature can occur 
in any year and has no idea of the probability distribution. If the man- 
ager would accept an unknown chance for a dollar as cheerfully as a sure 
return of $.68 to $1.00, he would be willing to stock heavily and carry 
a minimum feed reserve. In this case, he is gambling on the highest 
return possible. If a range of sure returns of $.28 to $.67 is equivalent 
to an unknown chance for $1.00, he would stock heavily and carry a 
maximum feed reserve. Movement to this strategy gains security and 
forfeits a chance for the highest possible return. The very conservative 


Such a statement assumes that da‘a presented in Tables 1 and 2 are known with certainty. 
Obviously, these data are estimates and as such do have a probability distribution of their own. 


“In this section, alternative strategies in Table 2 are matched to individual's willingness to 
take a chance by application of the Hurwicz decision criterion. Results presented are directly 
applicable for use in decision making. The Hurwicz decision criterion is explained more _ fully 
in R. D. Luce and H. Raiffa, Games and Decisions: Introduction and Critical Survey (New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957), Chapter 13. 
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manager would stock lightly and carry a maximum feed reserve because 
for him a sure return: of 0 to $.27 is equivalent to an unknown chance 


for $1.00. 


Average Returns and Range of Returns 


Other strategies in Table 2 might be chosen because they offer a 
preferred range of possible returns and average return. For example, the 
moderate stocking-maximum feed reserve strategy provides an oppor- 
tunity to obtain an estimated weighted average return of $5.70 with an 
income range of -$1.85 to $16.15. This alternative has a substantially 
higher average than do either of the light stocking strategies. However, 
it subjects the manager to high potential losses. Each strategy could 


be arrayed as follows: 
Weighted 
Range Average 
Stock heavily—maximum feed reserve -$3.83 to $22.15 $6.50 
Stock heavily—minimum feed reserve -$5.27 to $23.15 $5.74 
Stock moderately—maximum 
feed reserve -$1.85 to $16.15 $5.70 
Stock moderately—minimum 
feed reserve -$2.74 to $16.76 $5.39 
(e) Stock lightly—minimum feed reserve $ .68 to $ 8.09 $3.78 
(f) Stock lightly—maximum feed reserve $ .81 to $ 7.99 $3.58 


Choice could be made from these alternatives to suit the manager’s 
preference for high average per acre returns and a desirable range of 
returns. 


Conclusions 

Uncertainty of small grain pasture production, weather conditions, 
and hay-cattle prices requires careful managerial evaluation of utiliza- 
tion alternatives. Managers must assemble data on grazing conditions 
which they may experience and, if possible, estimate the probability 
of their occurrence. Table | of this article provides these data for north 
central Okiahoma The problem formulation represented in Table 2, 
whether formally written or informally calculated and considered, is 
indispensable for thorough planning. 


It is evident that different managers may rationally make very 
different pasture utilization plans because of differences in finances or 
preferences. The manager who can accept the consequences of “bad” 
years and recover from them in good years can stock heavily and carry 
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maximum feed reserves. He can expect to maximize returns over a long 
period of years from this choice. Another manager with financial stress 
and/or an aversion to losses in some years can follow the minimax plan of 
stocking lightly and carrying maximum feed reserves. Other alternatives 
requiring more chance taking or allowing a balance of chance taking 
and conservatism might be chosen by other managers who have carefully 
determined the suitability of the consequences for their own situation. 


A Note on the Hog Situation 
Kenneth B. Boggs 


The nog price tumble in late June and early July this year may be 
a prelude to a general level of hog prices lower than in recent years. 
This price drop came on the heels of a 12-month downward trend and 
indicates a change in the seasonal price pattern for the summer months. 


For 11 consecutive years there has been a shift toward earlier spring 
farrowings. This year 38.5 percent of the spring pig crop was farrowed 
during the months of December, January, and February. This is double 
the percentage during these same months 10 years ago and up sharply 
compared with the 1948-57 average of 24.3 percent. The combined effect 
of the change in the spring farrowing pattern together with the larger 


pig crops contributed to the sharp price drop in July this year. More- 
over, cold storage stocks of pork were larger this past summer than a 


year earlier. 


The 1958 fall pig crop was 17 percent larger than in 1957 and the 
1959 spring pig crop was 12 percent larger than the spring of 1958. 
While most of the fall pig crop is usually marketed by late August, 
the bulk of the 1959 spring pig crop is yet to be marketed this fall. 
September and October prices are likely to continue downward, reaching 
a low in late October or early November this year. However, hog prices 
are not expected to fall as low as the fall of 1955. Price fluctuations 
during these months probably will be held to a narrower range than 


in prior years. 


Hog production in the United States appears to be moving above 
the 100 million mark in 1959. This has occurred in only three years— 
1942, 1943, and 1951. With the 1959 spring pig crop of 58.5 million pigs 
and an estimated 8 percent more sows to farrow this fall than last, the 
1959 pig crop could be as large as 104.5 million pigs. 
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In relation to population, this year’s pig crops are not of record 
size even for peace time. However, they are fairly large. With corn prices 
declining over the last several years and hog prices unusually high last 
year, lower hog prices have been inevitable. Even with decreasing hog 
prices, the relatively lower corn and other feed prices may still make 
hog production relatively attractive to many farmers. It would appear 
that hogs can be produced cheaper at current corn prices than was 
possible a few years ago. 


The hog-corn price ratio of this summer has been close to normal 
and in August was about 12.4. It was somewhat lower in Oklahoma; 
but for Oklahoma farmers, grain sorghum prices are relatively more 
attractive than corn. With the hog-feed ratios about average, a serious 
question is whether these ratios will continue to encourage an expansion 


of hog production throughout 1960. The profit margin appears to be 
shrinking but this could be even more serious if it should be extended 
for the next 12 to 18 months. 











Oklahoma Agricultural Commodity Price Changes 


Prices received by Oklahoma farmers for agricultural commodities 
declined from May to June but held relatively steady from June through 
August. The index of prices received by Oklahoma farmers on August 
15 was 266 percent of the 1910-14 average. This was down 4 points from 


August a year ago. 


The index of prices paid by U. S. farmers, at 297 percent of the 
1910-14 average, declined slightly during the summer months. The de- 
crease was only 2 points—one point from May to June and one point 
from July to August. However, as compared with a year ago the prices 
paid index was 4 points higher. This resulted in a decrease in the index 
of purchasing power of Oklahoma commodities from 92 in August 1958 


to 90 in August 1959. 


Crop prices declined seasonally from May to June then increased 
through August. The changes were similar for most crops except grain 
sorghums, corn, and hay. From June to August, grain sorghum prices 
dropped about 10 percent while corn and hay prices remained about 


the same. 


Livestock and livestock product prices declined each month from 
May through August. These changes reflected the sharply lower meat 
animal prices since both the dairy products group and the poultry and 
poultry products group registered higher prices. 


Of the various product-feed price ratios listed in Table 4, only the 
hog-corn price ratio declined significantly during the summer. In 
August all the price ratios were below the levels of a year earlier except 
the turkey-feed price ratio, which was about the same. 


Prices received by Oklahoma farmers are likely to decrease further 
in the next three months and to remain below the levels of last year. 
Seasonal declines are expected for hogs, cattle, cotton, corn, and grain 
sorghums. Partially offsetting these declines, seasonal increases are 
expected for wheat, oats, barley, hay, and poultry products. Wholesale 
milk prices generally increase at this season of the year but the present 
supply-demand adjustment factor in the Federal Order for the Oklahoma 
Metropolitan Marketing Area may curtail most of the usual increase un- 
less the factor is adjusted. 
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